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are unaware of the boundaries between reality and dream.
They go from one to the other, thus extending the area of
the world.
Therefore it is absurd to claim, as some did, that Dosto-
evsky's characters are essentially Russian, that they would be
inconceivable in any country outside Russia. It would be
naive to imagine that nineteenth-century Russia was popu-
lated by neurotics, epileptics and consumptives, and that the
Russian public recognized themselves in Dostoevsky's novels.
On the contrary, both readers and critics declared, "Such
people are not Russian." For instance, Count Kuchelev-Bez-
borodko, referring to a character in The Insulted and In-
jured, wrote, "He would be more plausible abroad, in
France, England or Belgium, than he is in Russia."
To be sure, love for great ideas, intellectual exaltation,
sudden changes of mood, all these are well recognized traits
of the Slav character, and among the Slavs the deeper truths
are perhaps closer to the surface than amongst the Latins
or Anglo-Saxons. But this is a difference of degree, not of
nature. Dostoevsky's creatures are not exclusively Rus-
sian just because they are dominated by universal problems.
The ideas they embody go beyond the domain of national
literature. They express the anguish of the world, not solely
the anguish of Russia. Dostoevsky's underground transcends
national frontiers and unites all countries in a secret cata-
comb.
However that may be, when Notes pom the Under-
ground was published in The Epoch, the official critics failed
to recognize it. But one, Apollon Grigoriev, said to Dosto-
evsky, "Hereafter you should write only in this vein." And
Dostoevsky never forgot these simple words.
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